Job  of  budget-making  in  Washington  state  is 
to  be  shared  with  local  school  boards.  All  school  dis¬ 
tricts  this  year  will  turn  in  estimates  on  need  for  state 
funds  in  fiscal  1954  and  1955.  State  education  officials 
will  use  the  figures  in  drawing  up  budget  recommen¬ 
dations  for  the  1953  legislature. 

Of  importance:  school  boards  have  not  been  asked 
to  use  forebearance  in  their  requests  for  state  aid; 
they  have  been  directed,  however,  to  call  public  meet¬ 
ings,  at  which  citizens  will  talk  over  the  kind  of  edu¬ 
cation  desired  locally,  and  its  cost. 

After  probing  veterans’  education  for  15 

months,  the  Teague  Committee  has  released  a  222- 
page  report  replete  with  instances  revealing  exploita¬ 
tion  of  government-financed  schooling  for  veterans. 

Covering  statements  emphasize  what  newspapers 
failed  to  bring  out:  that  the  report  deals  only  with 
malpractices,  it  does  not  attempt  to  evaluate  merits  of 
G1  bill  education,  nor  to  touch  upon  its  achievements. 
According  to  the  committee,  most  abuses  occurred 
early  in  the  program;  most  educational  institutions 
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were  honest  in  billing  the  government;  most  veterans 
received  no  more  than  they  deserved  (Teague  has  no 
bone  to  pick  with  the  principles  behind  educational 
benefits  tor  veterans  —  see  next  page). 

Among  high  points  in  conclusions:  (1)  veterans’ 
education  operated  most  successfully  at  the  college 
level  (2)  abuses  were  most  common  among  profit- 
minded  trade  and  vocational  schools  —  50  have  been 
convicted  of  criminal  practices;  90  cases  are  pending 
(3)  on-farm  and  on- job  training  frequently  were  in¬ 
adequately  supervisea  by  state  education  agencies  (4) 
some  veterans  thought  of  educational  benefits  as  un¬ 
employment  insurance  —  evidence:  periods  of  unem¬ 
ployment  have  been  followed  by  spurts  in  veterans’ 
enrollment  (5)  the  Veterans  Administration  overcen¬ 
tralized  handling  of  the  program;  the  VA  had  too 
much  power.  In  the  future,  the  committee  advised, 
VA  rulings  should  be  subject  to  review  by  federal 
COlulS.  (For  a  copy  of  the  complete  report,  write  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  G1  Bill  Training,  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  Washington  25,  D.  C.) 

Last  stand  on  ‘‘oil  for  edneation”  will  be 
made  when  the  Senate  takes  action  on  a  compromise 
measure  dividing  tidelands  wealth  between  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  and  states.  Senator  Lister  HUl  of 
Alabama,  who  has  urged  that  all  tidelands  oil  income 
go  for  support  of  schools,  will  ofiFer  an  amendment  set¬ 
ting  aside  the  federal  government’s  half  for  education. 

The  House  already  has  voted  to  give  full  ownership 
of  tidelands  to  states,  with  no  strings  attached. 

When  voting  on  a  school  site  accompanies  a 
bond  election,  the  site  choice  need  not  be  permanent 
if  the  bond  issue  fails,  an  Illinois  appellate  court  ruled 
last  month.  The  board,  the  court  said,  can  submit 
other  site  suggestions  at  subsequent  elections. 

Legislatnres  talk  abont  tax  ents  in  states 
where  regular  sessions  have  convened.  Usually  tlie 
proposals  run  headlong  into  others  that  would  increase 
state  support  of  schools.  Some  states  may  find  it 
possible  to  up  state  aid  for  education  and  reduce  taxes 
at  the  same  time.  Reason:  states  are  taking  in  more 
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tax  revenue;  in  fiscal  1951  state  incomes  averaged 
12.6%  more  than  in  the  previous  year, 

28  for  basic  research  were  announced 

this  month  by  the  National  Science  Foundation.  These, 
along  with  500  fellowships  to  be  awarded  for  1952-53, 
will  take  most  of  the  $3,500,000  appropriated  the 
Foundation  for  its  initial  year  of  operation. 

The  federal  budget  for  fiscal  1953  calls  for  the  full 
$15,000,000  authorized  in  the  Foundation’s  enabling 
act.  If  granted,  the  amount  will  permit  Foundation 
activities  to  carry  out  Foundation  purposes.  (See 
PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS ) . 

Errors  of  the  GI  bill  are  avoided^  according 
to  Rep.  Teague,  in  his  bill  providing  educational  bene¬ 
fits  for  Korean  War  veterans. 

Its  striking  differences  from  current  legislation: 

In  most  instances,  all  benefits  would  be  paid  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  veteran.  Time  limit  on  benefits:  36 
months. 

Veterans  would  be  given  a  set  amount  for  both 
school  expenses  and  subsistence.  ( Thus,  it  would  be  to 
the  GI  student’s  advantage  to  pick  a  low-cost  school. ) 

Size  of  benefits  would  demand  that  veterans  con¬ 
tribute  substantially  to  their  own  schooling.  Pay¬ 
ments:  a  flat  $110  per  month  for  a  single  student,  $150 
for  a  student  with  one  or  more  dependents,  during 
full-time  training. 

While  backers  of  EMIT  ar^ne  over  when  the 
plan  should  start,  length  of  reserve  duty  and  other 
incidentals,  those  opposing  UMT  in  principle  gain 
time  and  numbers. 

At  House  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings  this 
month,  all  witnesses  except  those  representing  veter¬ 
ans’  organizations  and  the  armed  services  sought  to 
kill,  stall  or  sharply  revise  the  National  Security  Train¬ 
ing  Commission’s  outline  for  universal  military  train¬ 
ing.  Even  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
urged  enactment  of  UMT  during  two  world  wars,  has 
tentatively  withdrawn  support.  Educators,  split  in 
their  opinions,  are  taking  no  unified  stand,  but  through 
the  NEA  they  asked  that  the  legislation  be  postponed. 

A  plan  whereby  universal  military  training  would 
be  given  through  high  school  RO'TC’s  was  quickly 
brushed  aside  by  the  House  committee,  but  the  sug¬ 
gestion  may  crop  up  again  when  UMT  reaches  House 
and  Senate  floors.  The  bill  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
House  on  February  25;  by  the  Senate  shortly  there¬ 
after. 

Extension  of  social  security  to  public  school 
teachers  would  be  possible  under  a  bill  introduced 
by  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee.  HR  6527  does  not  demand  prior  sanction  of 
federal  coverage  by  persons  affected.  Other  bills  do. 
(Teachers  are  tww  under  social  security  in  Utah  and  South 
Dakota;  they  soon  will  be  tn  Alaska  and  Virginia.  Virginia 
repealed  existing  state  retirement  laws  last  month.) 


Administration 

If  the  first  duty  of  the  school  is  to  build 
democracy,  first  obligations  of  the  superintendent  fall 
in  this  order:  (1)  to  practice  democracy  (2)  to  de¬ 
velop  an  organization  in  which  it  can  flourish  (3)  to 
provide  means  whereby  students  learn  and  follow 
democratic  principles.  So  begins  The  American  School 
Superintendency,  new  yearbook  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  School  Administrators. 

How  superintendents  can  meet  these  obligations 
fully  is  discussed  by  the  yearbook  commission,  headed 
by  Supt.  Virgil  M.  Rogers  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Suggestions  are  based  on  the  practices  (and  prob¬ 
lems)  of  several  thousand  superintendents  who  sub¬ 
mitted  answers  to  a  14-page  questionnaire  on  their 
activities.  One  finding:  the  school  administrator 
spends  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  his  working 
hours  on  matters  concerning  instruction;  yet  he  has  a 
guilt  complex  because  he  cannot  spend  more  (see 
“Lead  in  Instructional  Improvement"  CURRICULA). 

All  work  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  yearbook 
author’s  comment,  is  tied  in  with  his  two  main  func¬ 
tions  —  planning  and  evaluation.  They  add:  “There 
is  too  little  planning  in  public  schools  ...  It  is  diflB- 
cult  to  state  what  per  cent  of  the  annual  budget  should 
be  spent  on  planning  .  .  .  one  large  industrial  com¬ 
pany  uses  one-fifth  of  net  income  on  research  and 
developmental  activities.” 

The  yearbook  makes  its  first  official  appearance  at 
the  AASA  regional  convention  in  St.  Louis  this  month. 

American  Education  Week  in  1952  will  find 
schools  working  to  build  public  understanding  of  edu¬ 
cation  through  information  programs  enlarging  on  the 
theme  “Children  in  Today’s  World  —  Their  Churches, 
Their  Homes,  Their  Heritage,  Their  Schools,  Their 
Country,  Their  Opportunity,  Their  Future.”  Series  in 
the  theme  subtitle  indicates  daily  topics  for  the  week, 
set  for  November  9  through  15. 

Final  1950  census  reports  will  consist  of  a 
series  of  54  bulletins,  each  presenting  statistics  for  one 
state,  territory  or  U.  S.  possession.  The  information 
should  serve  school  planners  well,  for  it  will  be  broken 
down  for  each  county,  and  each  community  of  2,500 
inhabitants  or  more.  Subjects  covered  include  age, 
sex,  marital  status,  race,  nativity,  schooling  completed, 
employment,  major  occupations,  income. 

Funds  for  medical  schools  may  come  from 
patented  medicine  royalties.  This  month  the  AM.\ 
announced  a  coming  drive  to  get  doctors  to  contribute 
their  patents  for  medical  discoveries  to  the  AMA’s 
American  Medical  Education  Foundation. 

Split  between  public  and  private  schools 

may  not  be  so  wide  as  groups  fighting  public  educa¬ 
tion  would  like  believed.  The  trend  in  many  cities  is 
toward  greater  harmony  and  co-operation  among  pub¬ 
lic,  private  and  parochial  school  educators,  according 
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to  John  F.  Gummere,  headmaster  of  the  William  Penn 
Charter  School,  Philadelphia. 

In  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs,  private  and  public 
schools  have  been  working  together  harmoniously  on 
many  projects  of  late.  As  a  result: 

Students  of  public  and  independent  schools  join 
one  another  in  discussing  current  issues  at  school 
assemblies  (these  are  recorded  and  broadcast  on  a 
“Junior  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air”  series). 

The  Philadelphia  public  school  system’s  television 
program,  “Operation  Blackboard,”  often  presents  pri¬ 
vate  and  parochial  school  participants. 

A  youth  community  council  in  Germantown  in¬ 
cludes  representatives  from  independent,  Quaker,  Lu¬ 
theran,  Catholic  and  public  high  schools.  The  coun¬ 
cil,  a  junior  body  to  an  adult  community-improvement 
organization,  is  financed  jointly  by  the  eight  schools. 

When  law  limits  use  of  school  hnses  to 

transportation  of  students  “to  and  from  school,”  the 
Washington  State  School  Directors  Association  recom¬ 
mends  that  state  education  authorities  interpret 
“school”  broadly. 

Last  month,  Washington  board  members  advised 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  consider  these  activi¬ 
ties  part  of  “school”:  (1)  short  educational  trips  (2) 
participation  in  nearby  interscholastic  athletic  con¬ 
tests  and  inter-school  educational  events  (3)  outdoor 
education.  The  line  on  school-provided  transporta¬ 
tion  should  be  drawn,  it  added,  when  student  trips 
have  no  clearly  recognized  educational  value;  when 
events  are  not  school-sponsored;  when  the  jouniey  is 
unnecessarily  long.  (Each  local  board,  the  associa¬ 
tion  added,  .should  set  up  a  policy  regarding  distance 
for  which  schools  will  provide  transportation. ) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Rural  Education  —  Part  II  of  the  Fifty-First  Yearbook  of  the 
Nat.  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Nelson  B.  Hennj. 
U.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  $2.75  6- 
$3.50.  (Examination  of  trends  in  rural  education.) 

Mind,  School  and  Civilization,  John  Macdonald.  U.  of  Chica¬ 
go  Press.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  I46p.  ^  $3.  (A  philo¬ 

sophy  of  education  lying  between  “traditipnaf’  ami  “progres¬ 
sive”  views.) 

Tested  Public  Rclat'ons  for  Schools,  Stewart  Harral.  V.  of 
Oklahoma  Press,  Norman.  17 4p.  $3.  Release  date:  late 

February.  (Book  on  public  relations  techniques.) 


Professional  Relations 


When  exchange  students  return  to  their 
homes,  their  service  in  furthering  international  good 
will  has  only  begun.  Yet  institutions  which  they  at¬ 
tended,  ana  usually  organizations  which  sponsored 
their  trips,  lose  track  of  their  activities. 

To  change  the  situation,  the  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Education  recently  organized  an  Alumni  Divi¬ 
sion.  Its  tremendous  job:  to  follow  up  more  than 
20,000  persons  who,  through  Institute-organized  ex¬ 
change  plans,  have  visited  and  studied  in  countries 
other  than  their  own  in  the  past  30  years  of  the  Insti- 
bite’s  operations. 


Growing  need  for  a  single  cnrrienlnm  for 

both  elementary  and  high  school  teachers  was  seen  by 
a  Washington  gathering  of  state  consultants  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education  this  month. 

Because  of  shortage  of  elementary  teachers,  more 
high  school  teachers  are  serving  in  elementary  schools, 
particularly  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  When  they 
transfer,  they  take  with  them  their  teaching  methods 
and  ideas  of  curriculum  organization.  As  a  result, 
the  consultants  reported,  a  setback  has  been  registered 
in  the  movement  toward  “self-contained”  classrooms 
(wherein  one  teacher  has  charge  of  a  class  for  a  full 
day). 

The  self-contained  classroom,  consultants  agreed, 
facilitates  instruction  in  skills  for  work  on  spelling 
and  the  mechanics  of  reading  and  writing  can  be  in¬ 
troduced  at  points  needed  in  connection  with  any 
subject. 

Full-time  student  teaching  in  public  schools  is 
basic  to  teacher  education  at  Marshall  College,  Hunt¬ 
ington,  W.  Va.  Although  the  off-campus  practice¬ 
teaching  period  is  short  (six  weeks),  both  students 
and  faculty  members  think  it  offers  more  realistic  ex¬ 
perience  than  the  previous  arrangement  in  which  for 
a  semester  students  taught  one  hour  a  day  in  the  lab¬ 
oratory  school.  Within  the  six  weeks,  reports  Dean  D. 
Banks  Wilburn  of  the  teachers  college,  student  teach¬ 
ers  can  gradually  take  over  the  responsibility  expected 
of  permanent  staff  members;  and  unlike  students  gain¬ 
ing  experience  in  a  laboratory  school,  they  start  feel¬ 
ing  like  members  of  the  staff.  (For  a  mimeographed 
report  on  the  plan,  write  Dean  Wilburn. ) 

Four  in-service  periods  will  be  scheduled  for 
teachers  in  the  Arlington  County,  Va.,  schools  in  1952- 
53,  reports  C.  Glen  Hass,  assistant  superintendent  and 
director  of  instruction.  Length  and  timing  of  sessions: 
five  days  in  late  August,  three  in  November,  and  two 
days  in  January  and  April. 

Mid-term  study  may  prove  more  valuable  than  a 
longer  conference  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year, 
for  teachers  will  be  in  the  thick  of  their  teaching,  and 
the  past  week’s  problems  can  be  looked  upon.  It 
probably  is  more  \  aluable  than  training  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  for  teachers  will  be  able  to  put  ideas  ob¬ 
tained  into  use  immediately. 

When  teachers  went  to  court  in  1951,  often 
they  were  trying  to  retrieve  jobs  and  tenure  status  lost 
when  districts  consolidated,  reports  the  NEA  Research 
Division  in  its  latest  summary  of  court  cases  involving 
teachers.  Last  year,  more  than  40  suits  involving  cer¬ 
tification,  transfer,  salary,  retirement  and  tenure  were 
heard  by  top  state  courts. 

Advance  in  science  depends  not  only  upon  scien¬ 
tific  research,  but  also  upon  better  trained  teachers 
and  improved  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  future, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  hopes  to  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  science  education  problems  which 
are  becoming  more  complex  as  science  progresses  at 
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an  increasingly  rapid  pace,  Foundation  Director  Alan 
T.  Waterman  reported  at  a  medical  education  and 
licensure  conference  of  the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  this  month.  ( A  leader  in  medical  education 
claims  that  medical  training  will  take  18  years  by 
1970  unless  better  methods  of  teaching  can  be  found. ) 

Incidentally,  a  course  in  how  scientists  work,  and 
their  recent  accomplishments,  will  be  given  for  high 
school  science  teachers  at  Harvard  University  this 
next  summer.  Course  purpose:  to  explain  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  teaching  scientific  facts  and  scienti¬ 
fic  methods  in  high  school  science.  Course  instructor: 
President  James  B.  Conant. 

After  one  year  of  graduate  training  at  the 

Harvard  School  of  Education,  graduates  of  21  liberal 
arts  colleges  in  the  East  will  be  awarded  a  master’s 
degree  in  education. 

The  plan,  announced  this  month,  is  to  be  financed 
by  the  Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education  ( which  also  supports  the  Arkansas 
scheme  to  give  future  teachers  a  four-year  background 
in  general  education  before  exposing  them  to  profes¬ 
sional  study).  Liberal  arts  graduates  who  enter  the 
Harvard  training  will  receive  fellowships;  institutions 
will  be  given  funds  for  instruction  and  administration. 

Chief  role  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges,  apparently, 
will  be  encouraging  students  to  enter  teaching  after 
receiving  their  liberal  arts  degrees.  Emphasis  in  pro¬ 
fessional  work  will  be  on  internship. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
A  New  Approach  to  Retirement  Inc'ome.  Wm.  C.  Greenouah. 
Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Assn,  of  America,  N.  Y.  55p. 
50c.  ( Explanation  of  the  TIAA  proposal  for  a  College  Retire¬ 

ment  Equities  Fund,  which  would  invest  in  common  stock, 
thereby  bolstering  retirement  pay  during  periods  of  inflation.) 
"A  Movement  Gains  Momentum,”  Theodore  C.  Blegen.  School 
&  Society,  Jan.  12,  1952.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23.  (Sum¬ 
mary  of  current  efforts  to  improve  college  teaching.) 

“How  Teachers  Feel  and  the  Welfare  of  Children,"  Harrison 
Allen  Dobbs.  School  Review,  Jan.  1952.  5750  Ellis  Ave., 
Chicago  37.  (Importance  of  teachers’  attitudes  toward  chil¬ 
dren’s  behavior  problems.) 

“Emerging  Trends  in  In-Service  Education,"  G.  Robt.  Koop- 
man.  Educational  Trend.  No.  152.  Supplement  to  Educa¬ 
tor’s  Washington  Dispatch,  New  London,  Conn. 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


First  spelling  lessons  should  have  nothing  di¬ 
rectly  to  do  with  spelling  —  no  more  than  “reading 
readiness”  plans  actually  provide  instruction  in  read¬ 
ing.  First  step  in  teaching  reading  is  building  in  chil¬ 
dren  the  desire  to  learn  to  read.  First  step  in  teach¬ 
ing  spelling  should  be  building  in  children  the  desire 
to  express  themselves  in  writing.  Such  is  the  gist  of 
an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Elementary  School 
Journal. 

According  to  a  study  made  in  Milwaukee,  those  chil¬ 
dren  who  gathered  their  first  spelling  lists  from  words 
in  stories  they  were  writing  felt  kindlier  toward  spell¬ 
ing,  and  became  better  at  it,  than  others. 


To  bring  hostile  feelings  Into  the  open,  try 

role-playing  in  combination  with  hand-puppets,  pro¬ 
poses  a  new  pamphlet  of  the  Play  Schools  Association, 
119  W.  57th  Street,  New  York.  “When  assuming  roles 
in  an  extemporaneous  play,  children  inject  their  own 
feelings  into  the  characters  they  portray;  if  they  wear 
hand-puppets  they  are  more  forcibly  reminded  that 
they  are  not  themselves,  and  speak  and  act  with  more 
spontaneity,”  explains  the  author  of  “How  to  Use 
Hand  Puppets  in  Group  Discussions.” 

Age  difference  was  an  asset  to  students  in  the 
eighth  and  11th  grade  social  studies  classes  of  Terry- 
ville.  Conn.,  high  school  when  they  worked  together 
recently  on  an  American  history  unit.  The  llth-grad- 
ers  became  junior  assistants  in  eighth-grade  class  by 
serving  as  leaders  of  younger  pupils  discussion  groups. 

How  to  teach  abont  narcotics  is  the  subject 
of  a  booklet  to  be  published  by  the  NEA.  Advice  to 
be  offered  will  come  from  teachers  in  four  specific 
fields,  since  booklet  will  be  produced  jointly  by  Na¬ 
tional  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation, 
and  National  Science  Teachers  Association. 


Stndents  do  not  work  ‘*for  the  teacher*’  in 

a  democratic  classroom.  They  are  working  with  the 
teacher,  for  themselves  and  others.  So  comments  an 
introduction  to  a  series  of  articles  on  how  teachers 
can  bring  about  “efficient  classroom  democracy”  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  English  Journal.  The  trick  for 
the  teacher  is  in  knowing  how  to  avoid  waste  of  time 
through  useless  class  argument  as  students  veer  from 
the  direct  route  in  planning  their  work. 

However,  one  teacher  follows  this  principle:  don’t 
jump  to  the  rescue  if  a  group  is  on  the  verge  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  mistake  —  consequences  of  the  mistake  may 
teach  students  more  than  a  well-timed  correction. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Teaching-Learning  Theory  and  Teacher  Education,  Walter  S. 
Monroe,  U.  of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana.  440p.  $6.50.  Release 

date-.  March  17.  (Changes  in  teaching  theory  and  teaching 
education  which  have  taken  place  during  the  last  half  century. ) 
“Changing  Concepts  in  Methods  of  Teaching.”  Noble  Lee 
Garrison.  Elementary  School  Jour.,  Dec.  1951,  5750  Ellis 
Ave.,  Chicago  37.  (Clear-cut  patterns  are  revealed  in  a  study 
of  trends  over  the  past  20  years. ) 

“Diagraming:  A  Sterile  Skill,”  Anthony  L.  Tovatt.  English 
Journ.,  Feb.  1952.  ( Report  on  a  survey  revealing  how  poorly 

diagraming  is  remembered  by  students,  and  how  insignificantly 
skiU  in  diagraming  improves  ability  to  write.) 

“Literature  as  Scietwe  Experience,”  Zachariah  Subarsky. 
Science  Teacher,  Feb.  1952.  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C.  (Proposal  to  use  classical  papers  on  science  to 
enrich  study  for  above-average  students.) 


Curricula 


Lead  in  instructional  improvement  must  be 
taken  by  the  superintendent,  particularly  in  small 
school  systems.  One  major  study  of  the  multi-phased 
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Kellogg-supported  Co-operati\e  Program  in  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration  is  directed  at  how  superinten¬ 
dents  can  do  more  to  better  the  curriculum.  Separ¬ 
ate  investigations  of  the  problem  have  been  started  at 
each  of  the  project’s  regional  centers. 

Unlike  the  AASA  {see  ADMINISTRATION),  two 
centers  have  found  that  superintendents  spend  little 
time  on  instruction  compared  with  hours  devoted  to 
community  relations.  Others  discern  that  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  community  may  be  a 
chief  activity  of  the  superintendent  working  to  im¬ 
prove  education,  second  only  to  his  efforts  to  stimulate 
the  interest  and  productive  work  of  teachers. 

The  University  of  Chicago  center  has  decided  to 
use  this  approach  in  studying  the  problem:  it  will 
attempt  to  discover  relationships  which  exist  among 
( 1 )  the  administrator’s  understanding  of  learning 
processes  and  instniction  (2)  the  ways  in  which  he 
attempts  to  improve  instruction,  and  (3)  the  quality 
of  education  which  evolves. 

Four  university  divisions  work  together 

in  providing  a  series  of  five  courses  in  family  living, 
open  to  all  upperclassmen  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan. 

The  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  Arts  offers 
Marriage  and  Family  Life  through  its  sociology  de¬ 
partment;  it  offers  Economic  and  Financial  Problems 
of  the  Family  through  its  department  of  economics. 

The  School  of  Education  and  the  psychology  de¬ 
partment  of  the  liberal  arts  college  offer  Parent-Child 
Relationships. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  offers  Family  Health. 

The  School  of  Architecture  and  Design  offers  the 
Home  in  the  Community  (providing  information  on 
the  establishment  of  an  attractive  home). 

As  educational  ‘‘experiments”  succeed, 

school  systems  take  their  time  in  adopting  the  recom¬ 
mended  practices.  The  AASA  has  collected  some  in¬ 
teresting  statistics  on  the  extent  to  which  15  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  curriculum  and  school  services  have 
either  been  adopted  by  schools  or  are  being  urged  by 
superintendents. 

It  reports: 

Today,  57%  of  approximately  3,000  school  systems 
permit  summer  use  of  school  playgrounds  by  children; 
3®?  encourage  use  of  school  buildings  after 
hours  for  adult  recreation  and  social  activities;  34^ 
have  day  classes  in  adult  education;  32%  provide 
work-experience  plans  for  students;  give  psychia¬ 
tric  examinations  to  students  at  no  cost  to  parents; 
24^  open  school  libraries  to  children  in  summer.  ( Less 
than  16^  of  3,000  superintendents  objected  to  any  of 
the  foregoing  plans.) 

These  practices  were  popular  with  schoolmen,  but 
fewer  school  systems  have  adopted  them:  reading 
clinics  for  diagnosis  and  counseling;  camping  experi¬ 
ences  during  summer  months;  12-month  employment 
of  teachers;  driver  education  during  the  summer. 


Desired  less  frequently:  community  colleges,  school- 
owned  radio  and  television  stations,  nursery  schools, 
camping  experiences  during  the  school  year, 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
High  School  World  Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Programs,  E,  R. 
Rankin,  U.  of  North  Carolirta,  Chapel  Hill.  68p.  50c.  (A 
collection  of  practices.) 

“Intensive  Reading,"  \Vm.  S.  Parquette.  English  Jour.,  Feb. 
1952.  2II  W.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  {How  a  young  student 
can  be  led  to  read  short  stories  for  more  than  action  and  plot.) 
New  Community  Unit  School  Districts,  H.  }.  Hamlin  6-  M.  R. 
Sumption.  U.  of  Illinois  Curriculum  Bulletin,  Vol.  48,  No.  45, 
32p.  40c.  { Review  of  curriculum  improvement  made  possi¬ 

ble  by  school  district  reorganization.) 

“English  Continuity,"  Marion  Sinclair  Walker.  Clearing  House, 
Jan.  1952.  450  Ahnaip  St.,  Menasha,  Wis.  {Report  on  Eng¬ 
lish  workshops  designed  to  bring  a  contintious  program  of  Eng¬ 
lish  from  kindergarten  through  college  in  New  Jersey.) 


Guidance 

“Denver  yonth  are  different,”  said  a  feature 
story  in  the  Denver  Post  this  month,  .  .  while  they 
do  not  lack  understanding  that  they  live  in  a  highly 
uneasy  and  complex  world,  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
seriously  affected  by  ‘international  tensions,  rising  in¬ 
flation  and  fear  of  total  destruction’.” 

In  reviewing  the  yearbook  Growing  Up  in  an  Anx¬ 
ious  Age,  released  this  month  by  the  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  the  paper 
sought  out  a  number  of  high  school  seniors  to  ask 
them  their  chief  concerns.  'Their  troubles  were  more 
personal  than  those  listed  in  the  yearbook’s  introduc¬ 
tion.  Finding  a  job  and  financing  college  education 
were  reported  to  be  their  main  worries. 

Persons  in  the  education  profession,  however,  will 
find  the  yearbook  much  more  than  a  recital  of  present- 
day  tensions  and  youth  problems.  In  it,  leaders  in 
eight  fields  (education,  psychiatry,  anthropology,  so¬ 
ciology,  guidance,  social  work,  psychology,  pedia¬ 
trics  ) ,  weave  their  thoughts  together  on  how  harmony 
among  persons,  groups,  classes  and  nations  can  be 
achieved  through  education.  ( For  one  suggestion,  see 
VOCATIONAL-INDUSTRIAL. ) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“How  Honest  Are  Young  People  Today?"  Guidance  Newsletter, 
Feb.  1952.  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10.  {Review  of  re¬ 
cent  studies  on  how  often  students  cheat,  arid  why.) 

The  Battle  for  Mental  Health,  James  Clark  Moloney.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  {Explanation  of 
“permissive  child-rearing"  and  its  value  for  mental  health.) 

The  Child  and  His  Play,  Hazel  Kepler.  Funk  6-  Wagnalls, 
153  E.  24thSt.,N.Y.  10.  320p.  $3.75.  Release  date:  April. 
{Information  for  parents  and  teachers  on  how  childrens  play 
may  be  directed  to  contribute  to  their  emotional  adjustment. 
Chapters  cover  toys,  art,  music,  books,  work,  trips,  clubs,  pets, 
movies,  radio,  tel^ision.) 

The  Psychology  of  Adolescence  —  A  Factual  and  Interpretative 
Study  of  the  Conduct  and  Personality  of  Youth.  Bruce  Pub. 
Co.,  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1.  550p.  $4. 

“Junior  College  Admissions  6-  Non-Curricular  Provisions  for 
Students,"  Harold  H.  Punks.  School  Review,  Jan.  1952.  5750 
Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  {Admissions  requirements  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  guidance  at  193  junior  colleges.) 
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Religion 


When  teaching  of  spiritual  values  in  public 
schools  was  recommended  by  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Regents  recently,  it  suggested  that  each 
school  start  the  day  with  a  prayer.  Since  that  time. 
Regents  have  been  bombarded  with  letters  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  suggestion.  Five  out  of  six  have  been 
commendatory.  Other  signs  of  public  reaction:  34 
newspapers  applauded  the  idea  editorially  ( none 
opened  an  attack);  of  columnists,  only  three  objected. 

Many  New  York  schools  have  indicated  their  inten¬ 
tions  to  accept  the  recommendation.  Of  163  city  and 
village  boards,  53  have  formally  approved  the  propos¬ 
al,  and  100  smaller  school  units  have  done  so. 

Next  month,  the  New  York  City  board  of  education 
will  hold  public  hearings  on  the  plan  because  of  “pub¬ 
lic  concern”  involved. 

Principles  in  ehureh-stato  relntionships 

may  be  forged  before  the  end  of  the  school  year  by 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Late  last  month  it  heard 
cases  involving  released-time  religious  education  in 
New  York,  and  prayer  and  Bible-reading  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  schools. 

If  a  ruling  comes  in  the  New  Jersey  case  ( the  court 
may  find  a  flaw  in  the  suit’s  handling  by  lower  courts  ) , 
a  decision  against  the  state  law  permitting  daily  pray¬ 
er  in  schools  probably  would  apply  only  to  statutes 

sanctioning  only  the  prayer  of  one  creed. 


CVRREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Moral  and  Spiritual  Values  in  Education,  \Vm.  Clauton  Bower. 
U.  of  Kentucky  Press,  Lexington.  $3.50.  ( A  guide  to  teach¬ 

ing  moral  and  spiritual  values  without  running  into  conflict 
with  laws  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  religion.  Practices  arc 
based  on  experiences  of  Kentucky  schools. ) 


Student  Activities 


Traditions  serve  schools  well  if  only  those 
worth  keeping  are  kept,  comments  a  recent  issue  of 
Exchange,  published  by  the  Metropolitan  School  Stu¬ 
dy  Council.  “Before  rebelling  against  a  tradition,”  it 
adds,  “test  its  usefulness  .  .  .  perhaps  all  it  needs  is  a 
new  twist.”  Examples: 

Annual  kindergarten  bazaar  in  Glen  Rock  displays 
and  offers  for  sale  handiwork  of  pupils.  Recently 
items  selected  for  the  lOc-sale  counter  have  been 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  imagination  and  originality,  no 
longer  because  of  the  skill  with  which  they  are  made. 

Annual  all-school  music  program  of  the  Great  Neck 
high  school  is  presented  jointly  by  all  musical  organi¬ 
zations.  Recently,  the  event  has  become  known  as  the 
“Democracy  in  Music”  concert.  Students  in  band,  or¬ 
chestra  and  glee  clubs  plan  the  program,  select  num¬ 
bers,  choose  conductors  and  soloists.  They  also  con¬ 
duct  their  own  rehearsals. 

Annual  senior  class  plays  are  presented  in  Wood- 
mere.  Recently,  seniors  have  been  writing  their  own. 
Last  year  they  produced  a  stage  saga  of  their  four 
years  in  high  school. 


Annual  election  of  student-mayor-for-a-day  takes 
place  in  the  Bound  Brook  high  school  with  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  city  officials.  This  year,  after  fulfilling  his  one 
day  of  work  for  the  city,  the  student  mayor  took  over 
as  chief  of  high  school  student  government. 


IVew  science  contest  has  been  announced  by  the 
National  Science  Teachers  Association,  1201  16th  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Awards,  provided  by 
the  American  Society  for  Metals,  will  go  to  science 
students  in  both  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  to  sci¬ 
ence  teachers,  and  to  schools  which  produce  student 
winners.  The  association  soon  will  announce  details. 


Letters  from  IJ.  S.  children  will  be  read  to 
children  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  on  Voice  of  America 
programs,  probably  beginning  late  this  month.  The 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  is  behind  the 
idea.  It  will  ask  state  superintendents  to  urge  school 
children  to  write  messages  on  life  in  United  States 
schools,  and  submit  them  to  a  state  sifting  committee 
which  then  will  send  best  letters  on  to  the  “Voice” 
staff. 


“Care  and  Feeding  of  Pets”  is  an  appeal¬ 
ing  study  unit  for  primary  pupils.  A  second  grade  in 
Clara  County  (Calif.)  regularly  adopts  a  pup  during 
the  project,  later  finds  it  a  permanent  home. 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


Importance  of  good  health  can  be  emphasized 
through  insertion  of  a  vocational  guidance  unit  in 
health  classes.  An  eighth-grade  in  Vandalia,  Ill.,  takes  | 
up  personality  characteristics  and  health  important  for  i 
success  in  work,  then  studies  specific  physical  require-  i 
ments  for  various  jobs. 

Statistics  on  school  days  lost  by  students  as 
the  result  of  colds  might  be  collected  by  health  classes  i 
when  they  start  study  of  respiratory  infection,  one 
teacher  suggests.  | 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  i 

Psychology  of  Coaching,  John  Dobson  Lawther.  Prentice-Hall. 

70  .5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11.  343p.  $4.95  6-  $3.75.  (Psychological 
principles  as  they  apply  to  the  training  of  amateur  athletes. ) 
Responsibilities  of  State  Departments  of  Education  and  Health 
for  School  Health  Services.  Nat.  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  1201  ISth  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (Functions  of 
the  state  education  agency  in  regulating,  advancing  and  sup¬ 
porting  health  services  in  local  schooh.) 

Special  Events  in  the  Phvsical  Educat'on  Program.  Amer. 
Assn,  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  1201  16th 
St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  96p.  $1.25.  (A  revised  edition 
containing  suggestions  for  demonstrations  and  assemblies.) 


Audio-Visual 


First  andio-visnal  yearbook  of  the  NEA’s  k 
Department  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction  will  cover  ad-  » 
ministration  of  audio-visual  programs  in  public  I 
schools.  Hint  of  scope:  audio-visual  educators  no 
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longer  consider  education  through  films,  radio  and  re¬ 
cordings  their  limited  area;  audio-visual  education, 
they  say,  takes  in  the  entire  range  of  instructional  ma¬ 
terials.  Probable  release  date;  February,  1953. 

In  the  meantime,  the  department  will  publish  a  re¬ 
port  containing  what  it  believes  “the  best  thinking  to 
date”  on  school  buildings  and  equipment  conducive  to 
good  audio-visual  instruction. 

When  a  class  cannot  take  a  field  trip,  bring 
the  “field  trip”  to  the  classroom,  advises  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Detroit  Bureau  of  Co-operative  School  Studies. 
Should  the  person  sought  to  speak  before  a  class  be 
unable  to  visit,  ask  if  he  will  submit  his  message  on 
a  tape  recording,  the  bureau  also  suggests. 

One  audio-visual  director  in  the  Detroit  area,  inci¬ 
dentally,  encourages  teachers  to  record  all  talks  made 
by  classroom  visitors.  The  tapes  then  are  made  avail¬ 
able  to  other  classes. 


V  ocational-Industriai 


Were  job  training  limited  to  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  high  schools  might  turn  out  students  better 
equipped  for  the  future  vocationally,  suggests  Grow¬ 
ing  Up  in  an  Anxious  Age,  new  yearbook  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development. 

Because  of  rapid  changes  in  the  labor  market  and  the 
coming  of  new  occupations,  high  school  students  can 
make  best  use  of  their  time  by  learning  about  the  vari¬ 
ous  vocations,  and  in  acquiring  ability  to  work  with 
people  and  ideas.  “Few  employers,”  the  yearbook 
says,  “appear  to  want  vocationally  trained  people  for 
semi-skilled  work,  although  they  want  high  school 
graduates.  Employers  feel  it  is  more  efficient  to  train 
workers  on  the  job  .  .  .  but  believe  that  a  good  general 
education  is  needed  to  make  the  employee  more  teach¬ 
able.” 

For  those  communities  in  which  there  is  pressure  to 
tailor  education  to  local  demand  for  vocational  skills, 
the  yearbook  offers  this  advice:  first  discover,  then  ex¬ 
plain  facts  on  population  mobility  before  attempting 
to  interpret  a  curriculum  designed  to  fit  needs  of  the 
student  wherever  he  may  be. 

Fund  cat  for  distributive  education  made  by 
Congress  in  1952  appropriations  for  vocational  train¬ 
ing  will  be  continued  if  budget  recommendations  of 
the  President  are  followed,  points  out  the  American 
Vocational  Association. 

It  has  this  additional  Washington  information  for 
vocational  educators:  possibility  that  administration  of 
federal  activities  in  agricultural  education  will  be 
taken  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  placed  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  unlikely.  Under  a 
new  version  of  the  bill  reorganizing  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  vocational  agriculture  remains  with  the 
Office  of  Education.  (The  latter  is  planning  to  take 
more  interest  in  all  vocational  education  —  see  helotc. ) 


Review  of  vocational  education  activities 

of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  will  be  made  by  a 
committee  composed  of  state  directors  of  vocational, 
agricultural  and  home  economics  training.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  Earl  J.  McGrath  has  announced. 
The  group  will  review  the  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Office  of  Education’s  Division  of  \’oca- 
tional  Education,  study  relationships  between  the  divi¬ 
sion  and  state  vocational  education  authorities,  and 
eonsider  whether  or  not  the  present  program  fits  needs 
of  the  country’s  economy. 

Course  in  employer-employee  relations 

has  been  added  to  distributive  education  instruction  at 
East  Vocational  high  school,  Cincinnati.  Emphasiz¬ 
ing  attitudes  and  habits  necessary  for  job  success,  the 
course  also  covers  personnel  organization  of  retailing 
establishments  (as  typified  by  Cincinnati  stores  co¬ 
operating  in  on-the-job  training),  local  store  organiza¬ 
tions,  employee  groups  and  employee  benefits. 

One  major  flaw  detected  by  Teague  and  his 

committee  when  investigating  vocational  education 
offered  under  the  GI  bill  concerns  on-farm  training. 
In  any  new  act  for  Korean  War  veterans,  the  commit¬ 
tee  said,  those  in  on-farm  programs  should  be  working 
on  their  own  farms.  Other  recommendations:  (1) 
veterans  who  already  are  as  proficient  at  farming  as 
other  farmers  in  the  area  should  be  ineligible  for  the 

program  (2)  subsistence  payments  should  be  scaled 
downward  as  the  trainee’s  farm  income  increases. 


Adult  Education 


Recreation  eenters  for  aging  per§ons  would 

be  set  up  in  public  schools  under  proposed  legislation 
in  New  York.  A  bill  introduced  in  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  this  month  would  permit  the  state  to  go  half-way 
in  financing  the  programs.  Establishment  of  centers 
would  be  overseen  by  a  proposed  state  adult  recrea¬ 
tion  council. 

When  adult  classes  show  films  in  Wellsville, 
N.  Y.,  all  citizens  in  the  community  are  free  to  attend, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  enrolled  in  the 
adult  school.  Before  the  start  of  each  term,  teachers 
of  adults’  book  films,  send  a  schedule  to  newspapers 
that  the  public  may  be  informed  of  film  sessions. 

Within  half-year  of  its  founding  the  Adult 
Education  Association  has  signed  up  more  than  3,000 
members.  Two  special  councils  within  its  frame¬ 
work  are  a  particular  attraction.  One,  the  Council  of 
National  Organizations,  is  made  up  of  leaders  in  na¬ 
tional  educational  and  social  groups  interested  in  adult 
education;  another,  the  Council  of  Public  School  Adult 
Education  Administrators,  is  composed  of  state  and 
city  school  directors  of  adult  study. 
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Survey  of  adult  study  in  public  schools 

is  to  be  made  by  the  Division  of  Adult  Education 
Service  of  the  NEA  on  a  $15,000  grant  recently  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Ford  Foundations  Fund  for  Adult 
Education. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"How  Much  Adult  Education  Do  444  School  Programs  Pro¬ 
vide?”  Homer  Kempfer.  School  &  Society,  Jan.  12,  1952.  15 
.\msterdam  Ave.,  N.  V.  23.  (Amount  is  reckoned  according  to 
hours  of  adult  study  offered  per  adults  in  the  community.) 


Parent-Teacher 


Letters  to  parents  describe  class  study  in 

the  University  of  Michigan’s  elementary  school. 
When  pupils  start  a  new  study  unit,  parents  are  in¬ 
formed  of  its  content,  also  are  invited  to  contribute 
any  special  information  or  ideas  they  may  have  on 
the  subject. 

Another  school  tells  parents  what  is  going  on  in 
classrooms  through  this  means,  the  National  School 
Public  Relations  Association  reports:  children  write  a 
class-room  paper  for  parents,  summarizing  current 
work  and  its  purpose. 

At  a  freshman  parents'  conference  last 
month.  University  of  Delaware  faculty  members  ex¬ 
plained  the  freshman  curriculum,  the  grading  system, 
requirements  for  graduation  and  aims  of  the  univer¬ 
sity. 


Building  and  Equipment 


Although  materials  are  short  now,  school 
districts  should  not  hesitate  to  plan  future  construc¬ 
tion.  Last  month  the  administrator  of  the  National 
Production  Authority  advised  all  builders  to  go  ahead 
with  blueprints  that  construction  may  start  quickly 
when  allocations  for  non-defense  building  are  in¬ 
creased. 

When  citizens  aid  in  school  planning,  they 
may  want  to  start  by  investigating  how  existing  build¬ 
ings  fit  educational  needs.  If  so,  they  might  find  a 
new  publication  helpful.  Written  by  two  University 
of  Illinois  education  staflF  members,  it  is  called  a 
“Citizens  Workbook  for  Evaluating  School  Buildings.” 
(Publisher:  Wm.  C.  Brown  Company,  Dubuque,  la.; 
price  $1.50.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Unistrut  School  Construction.  College  of  Architecture  and 
Design,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor.  Free.  (Standar- 
rized  steel  framing  members  are  bolted  togethex  in  Unistrut 
construction.  If  used  for  schools  —  a  possibility  when  steel 
supply  loosens  —  the  system  would  provide  schoolhouses  that  , 
were  low-cost,  durable,  expandable  and  demountable,  accord-  '* 
ing  to  research  at  the  University  of  Michigan.) 

Tentative  Minimum  Standards  for  Transit  and  Metropolitan 
Types  of  School  Buses.  Nat.  Commission  on  Safety  Education. 
1201  16th  Sf.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  25p.  35c.  (Guide  for  pur¬ 
chasing  transit  and  metropolitan  types  of  school  btises.) 
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iVetr  Classroom  Jfiaierial 

‘■Fedeh.\l  Budget  in  Bhief"  ...  for  fiscal  1953,  a 
44-page  booklet  summarizing  budget  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  President,  may  now  be  obtained 
from  the  Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  (Send  20c.) 

Directed  at  Would-Be  “Drop-Outs”.  .  .  a  new 
classroom  film  produced  by  Coronet  shows  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  high  school  education  and  the  value  of 
participation  in  high  school  activities.  School 
stafiPs  will  find  the  film  worth-while  for  its  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  first-rate  high  school  guidance  pro¬ 
gram.  Title:  High  School  —  Your  Challenge. 

Resource  Units  on  Economics  ...  for  use  by 
high  school  teachers,  may  be  ordered  from  the 
Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education,  444  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  New  York  22.  Among  subjects:  small 
business  in  the  U.  S.  economy,  world  trade  and 
Point  Four,  taxation,  inflation.  (Cost  of  units: 
20c  each.) 

Student  Plan  Sheet  for  Shop  Projects  ...  is 
offered  by  the  Walker-Turner  Division  of  Kearney 
&  Trecker  Corporation,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Students 
use  the  form  to  record  materials  used,  cost,  plan¬ 
ning  and  work-time  required  for  a  project’s  com¬ 
pletion.  (Cost:  50c  per  hundred.) 

Book  Suggestions  for  Adolescents  .  .  .  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  find  reading  difficult,  are  offered 
in  a  second  edition  of  Gateways  to  Readable  Books, 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  Mary  Ruth  Strang, 
and  published  by  the  H.  W,  Wilson  Co.,  960  Uni¬ 
versity  Ave.,  New  York  52.  The  bibliography  con¬ 
tains  1,100  titles.  (Co.st:  $2.75.) 

Free  Movie  on  Steel  .  .  .  has  just  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Lebanon  Steel  Foundry.  Steel  with  a 
Thousand  Qualities,  showing  steps  in  steel  manu¬ 
facture,  processing  and  testing  may  be  obtained 
through  Modem  Talking  Picture  Service,  Inc.,  45 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20.  (U.ser  pays 
transportation  charges.) 

Films  on  U.  S.  Education  .  .  .  originally  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  government  for  use  in  occupied  coun¬ 
tries  now  are  available  for  showings  here.  Write 
United  World  Films,  Inc.,  1445  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  29,  for  information  and  prices  on  Board  of 
Education,  Working  Through  College,  World  in  a 
Schoolroom. 

When  Studying  Insurance  or  Health  .  .  .  stu¬ 
dents  might  make  good  use  of  a  5c  booklet  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Household  Finance  Corporation,  919 
N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  “Money  \Ian- 
agement  —  Your  Health  Dollar”  discusses  possible 
health  status  at  each  stage  of  life,  shows  how 
medical  expenses  can  be  minimized  through  in¬ 
surance. 

Textbook  in  Vocational  Guidance  for  junior 
and  high  school  students  has  been  announced  by 
the  Civic  Education  Service,  1733  K.  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  Vocational  sketches  cover 
102  jobs.  (Cost:  $1..50.) 

Adults  May  Not  Laugh  .  .  .  but  most  children 
will  when  reading  The  First  Book  of  Cartoons  for 
Kids,  one  of  the  few  collect’ons  of  humorous  car¬ 
toons  for  children  (ages  9  to  14),  Publisher: 
Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  119  W.  57th  St.,  New  York 
19t  (Cost:  $1.75.) 
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